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Public university. It examines the issues related to the identity of 
Sikh diaspora students in Thailand and how it affects their Thal-sikivdiassoraridenuty 
participation in extracurricular activities at the university. This participation; extracurricular 
study fulfil the deficit of abundant research in the area of Thai- activities; university 

Sikh diaspora studies. Based on Social Identity theory, this 

qualitative study focuses on the empirical data collected over a 

period of nine months mainly through semi-structured in-depth 

interviews as well as ethnographic observation. The major 

findings of this study are (a) the diaspora students mostly feel 

comfortable in their own groups because of the cultural and 

religious differences from Thai students, (b) their schooling in 

India or International schools have an impact on their socialisation 

patterns, (c) the unwillingness on the part of the host society to 

see them as ‘Thai’ limit their participation in extracurricular 

activities, (d) the fear of not being accepted and viewed 

differently impacts the lack of participation and (d) there is a lack 

of proper knowledge and understanding on the part of the Thai 

society about Sikh religion. This study emphasises the need of a 

mutual understanding between the Thai-Sikh diaspora students as 

well as the Thai students to accept the differences and broaden 

their networks outside of their community. 
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Introduction 


If I had to choose I would choose Thai-Sikh friends 

I feel I don’t have to think before I talk 

I feel like our parents know each other, everybody knows each other 
... we go through the same things at home’ 


These are the words of Ron,’ one of my students who belong to the Thai-Sikh diaspora 
on asking why he is always hanging out with Thai-Sikh students and not with native Thai 
students. I noticed the clustering nature of the Thai-Sikh diaspora students and was 
curious about their lack of participation in the extracurricular activities at the University. 
This was very much evident especially at an event called “Rub Nong’, an ice-breaking 
activity held for a week for the new entrants organised by the sophomores and seniors. 
This triggered my interest in finding out whether the identity of being Thai-Sikh plays 
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an integral part in the lack of participation of these diaspora students in extracurricular 
activities. 

This paper records my findings of the connection between the identity of Thai-Sikh dia- 
spora students and their socialisation and participation in the extracurricular activities at 
the University. The origins of all Sikhs can be traced back to Punjab, a state in the North- 
ern region of India. The mobilisation of Sikhs within and outside of Punjab started with 
the British annexation of Punjab in 1849. European imperialism and the British-sponsored 
deployment of Sikh auxiliary forces to the British territories in South East Asia can be con- 
sidered the major causes of Sikh migration to South East Asia, especially to Malaya and 
Burma. They were brought in to help with the internal security of the colonies (Mani 
1993; Sandhu 1993; Kaur 2011). Sikh migration to Thailand started in the 1800s during 
the reign of King Chulalongkorn (Cheang 1985; Sandhu 1993). During the partition of 
India in 1947 and with the severing of Punjab into East Punjab (part of India) and 
West Punjab (part of Pakistan), there occurred a mass migration of Sikhs to different 
parts of the world including Thailand, thereby starting the second wave of Sikh’s migration 
to Thailand (Singh 2003). Thus, it can be inferred that two main waves of Sikh migration 
ensued, the first wave before and after the First World War (pre-1900-1918) and before 
the partition of India and the second wave post the partition of India. The Sikhs started 
trade with Thailand (then Siam) during the reign of King Rama V (Sidhu 1993; 
Kamwang 2014). Sikhism was given the official religious status by the Department of Reli- 
gious Affairs of Thailand in 2005 and is supported by the King of Thailand and the Thai 
government (Mani 1993). Sikhism follows the tenets taught by Guru Nanak Dev, the 
founder and the first Guru of Sikhism. For him, God is the eternally unchanging Formless 
One (Grewal 1998, 34). Nanak was followed by nine Gurus. The second Guru, Angad 
invented the script called ‘Gurmukhi’ and collected the writings of Nanak and added 
some of his to the compilation. The fourth Guru, Ramdas laid the foundation of the 
temple at Amritsar. The fifth Guru, Arjun is responsible for organising the Sikh commu- 
nity. He continued the work of the second Guru and compiled ‘Adi Granth’ or the “Granth 
Sahib’, the holy scripture of the Sikhs. After his passing, Sikhism went through a major 
transformation. Sikhs emerged into a militant sect during the time of the last Guru, 
Gobind Singh. He is the founder of Khalsa, the baptised Sikhs, the chosen ones by God 
and asked his followers to observe the Five K’s. They are Kesh (uncut hair), Kangha 
(comb), Kirpan (sword), Kachh (cotton breeches) and Kada (steel/iron bangle) (Singh 
1952; Grewal 1998).The male members of the Sikh community are required to wear a 
top knot/turban and an insult to the top knot/turban is considered as an insult to the 
Sikh community. Those Sikhs who did not accept Guru Gobind Singh’s innovations 
were called ‘Sahajdharis’. The ‘Nirankari’ movement, a puritan movement founded by 
Dyal Das was a protest against idol worship by the Sikhs and consider Guru Nanak as 
Nanak Nirankari - Nanak the formless. The orthodox Sikhs, however, have renounced 
the Nirankaris. The Namdhari or Kooka movement is another movement of religious 
revival in Sikhism. Ram Singh, the prominent leader of the Namdharis, gave the followers 
several personal, social, religious and political rules to follow in addition to Guru Gobind 
Singh’s Five K’s. They are vegetarians, wear white turbans and also developed the idea of a 
living Guru (Singh 1952; Grewal 1998). 

The Sikhs who migrated to Thailand consists of mainstream Sikhs (those who believe in 
the 10 masters and the holy book), Namdharis, Neeldharis (a minor breakaway Sikh from 
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mainstream Sikhism) and Sahajdharis (majority of them live in the Chiangmai province of 
Thailand) (Theingi and Theingi 2011). According to the International Religious Freedom 
report of 2006 by the U.S. Department of State, the Sikh community in Thailand is esti- 
mated to have 70,000 members with 75% of the community settled in Bangkok and 
Pattaya (Mani 1993). The first Gurudwara (the major worship place of Sikhs) in Thailand 
was built in an area called Pahurat in Bangkok (a place where the majority of businesses 
are owned by Sikhs) in 1932 and was registered as an association called ‘Sri Guru Singh 
Sabha’ in 1946. The new Gurudwara in Pahurat was completed in 1981. Currently, 
there are 19 Gurudwaras in different regions of Thailand. In addition to that, there are 
two Namdhari temples in Asok and Thonglor in Bangkok and one in Chiangmai. The 
Sikhs who were settled in Thailand (hereafter called Thai-Sikhs) had to adapt to the 
customs and values of the Thai society and since some of their religious practices were 
not compatible with those of the Thai ways, several negotiations took place among both 
Thai-Sikhs and the Thai government. This has not only enabled the Thai-Sikhs to formally 
adjust to the ways of the Thai society but also helped the Thai society to accept and 
welcome the religion of Sikhism and their practices. There is an emphasis in Sikhism to 
give 10% of a person’s earnings to charity and also the system of ‘langkar’ (common 
kitchen) to provide food for the needy. Sikhs in Thailand initiate charitable donations 
through the Gurudwara, various organisations as well as personal initiatives. They have 
also contributed to a variety of Royal projects. Most Sikhs in Thailand are business 
people and many Sikhs in Bangkok own wholesale and retail textile business (mostly 
family establishments) in the Pahurat or Sampeng area. Recently, many Thai-Sikhs 
have ventured into real-estate and Information Technology businesses (Theingi and 
Theingi 2011). The Thai-Sikh Foundation established the Thai-Sikh International 
School in 1985 and the Namdharis founded the Modern International School of 
Bangkok in 1997. This has enabled many Sikh families to provide their children quality 
education in Thailand without having to send them to India or elsewhere for education. 
In 2017, the management of the Thai-Sikh International School has been handed over 
to International School Services (ISS). 

At present, the Sikh community in Thailand is described as ‘the most integrated com- 
munity in Thailand’ (Chilana 2005). On a superficial level, the above statement can be 
deemed true but it certainly leads to the question as to how much of integration has hap- 
pened on the part of the Thai-Sikh individuals. This essentially points in the direction of 
the need to analyse the issue of social integration of the Thai-Sikh diaspora individuals in 
Thai society. This paper analyses the social interaction of Thai-Sikh diaspora individuals 
in a University setting. During participant observation, I realised that there is a lack of par- 
ticipation of Thai-Sikh students in the extracurricular activities of the University. The 
visible factors for the lack of participation, as most Thai-Sikh students identified were 
long distance commute to their homes and extracurricular activities not being a credit 
course. However, on close observation and in-depth interviews with students of Thai- 
Sikh diaspora, it became clear to me that the distance from the university and schedule 
of activities are not the major causes of lack of participation. It has strong cultural impli- 
cations where in the issue of identity plays a crucial role. Majority of the Thai-Sikh stu- 
dents come from elite families and had their schooling either in India, the Thai Sikh 
International School or other International schools in Thailand where they socialised 
with either Thai-Sikh students or international students and not with many mainstream 
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Thai students. Most of them live in the same neighbourhood and are either related or 
friends with other Sikh families. This could also explain the ‘clustering’ nature of them 
in University and lack of socialisation with the Thai students. 


Sikh identity 
Identity ... is a matter of becoming as well as of being. (Hall 1990) 


Identity is a very complex term and can be roughly defined as how individuals or 
groups perceive themselves in a society. Psychology defines identity as a cognitive con- 
struct of the self that answers the questions ‘who am I?’ (Forte 2007). Social Identity 
Theory (SIT) (Tajfel and Turner 1979) identifies an individual as belonging to a group. 
It identifies an individual’s group membership and behaviour based on their nationality, 
religion or political affiliation (Brown 2000). According to Jenkins (2004), Social identity is 
an ongoing process of interaction between the individuals of the ‘ingroup’ as well as those 
in the ‘outgroup’. The members of any group are the ‘ingroup’ and everybody outside 
them is the ‘outgroup’. Hence it can be inferred that a share of an individual’s identity 
is derived from their affiliations and interactions with a group and its group members 
(Hogg and Terry 2000). The theory of self-categorisation is an elaboration on the elements 
of the SIT and through self-categorisation an individual develops a social identity (Turner 
and Giles 1981). The strength of a group depends on how stronger the similarities or 
differences between the group members and hence Social identity varies according to 
different situations. In the case of the Thai-Sikh diaspora students, their group identity 
of being Thai-Sikh in a bigger group comprised of the native Thai students seem to 
strengthen their identity as Sikh. This situation can result in enhancing their ‘self 
esteem’ as well as bias or favouritism for their group and discrimination of members of 
the other group. The same applies for native Thai students also. There are possibilities 
of stereotyping and prejudice as a result of social identity and self-categorisation (Tajfel 
1982; Turner et al. 1987). 

Religious identity is an integral part of the diaspora Sikhs. It has to be noted that reli- 
gion is ‘a powerful determinant of linkages and divisions’ within a diaspora and shared 
religious beliefs and practices can fortify ‘kinship and neighborliness’ (Brown 2006, 93). 
According to Mani (1993), Sikhs wear a ‘uniform of beliefs’. The importance that Sikhs 
place on the hair and turban can be attributed to the tenth Guru of the Sikhs, Guru 
Gobind Singh since he instructed that the five K’s should be the outward signs of a 
Khalsa Sikh (Nesbitt 2005). Hair is ‘perhaps the [our] most powerful symbol of individ- 
ual and group identity’ of Sikhs (Synnott 1987, 381). Turban, although not part of the 
Five K’s, has become an integral part of Sikh identity. It is “synonymous with Sikhs 
and because of this association the turban has become the premier symbol of communal 
identity and its honor, whereas an inability to wear it is a sign of collective dishonor’ 
(Singh and Tatla 2006). 

In his study of British Sikhs regarding the issues with hair and turban, Singh (2010) 
points out that although turban and uncut hair have been regarded as inextricable parts 
of Sikh identity, the way the beard is groomed also indicates the Sikh’s religiosity. Das- 
gupta (1998) on her study of Asian Indians in the United States explicates on how 
parents actively engage in transmitting their ethnic identities to their children. It is, in 
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fact, the belief that ‘the survival of the community as a distinct ethnic group is dependent 
on the children’s faithfulness to traditions’ that the Sikh parents encourage their children 
to keep their hair long (954, 967). This can be deemed true in the case of diaspora Sikhs 
around the world. Jasjit Singh (2015) in his comparison study between the Sikhs in Great 
Britain and Hong Kong is of the opinion that religious identity is becoming increasingly 
important to Sikhs in Hong Kong. As much as religious identity is important, he also 
points out that many young British Sikhs refrain from keeping their hair long, wear 
turban and beard because it is not fashionable, it has practical difficulties and in addition 
to that, they do not want to be considered religious. The younger generation of Sikhs in 
Thailand also struggle to maintain their religious as well as cultural identity. A study con- 
ducted by Theingi and Theingi (2011) on younger Sikhs in Thailand points to the fact that 
the men have more pressure than women in maintaining the religious identity. The diffi- 
culty in retaining the cultural identity is owing to the fact that many young Sikhs are influ- 
enced by technological advancement and globalisation. They have received education 
from Thailand in International schools, in India or elsewhere where the languages used 
are mostly English or Thai and not Punjabi. Some young Sikhs were of the opinion 
that it is difficult for them to maintain their Sikh identity completely because of their 
career choices, health concerns or their desire to be fully accepted by Thai society and 
hence follow practical Sikhism rather than symbolic Sikhism (Theingi and Theingi 
2011, 226). 

In this era of globalisation many individuals adopt multiple national as well as cultural 
identities to define themselves and this is seen mostly in second- and third-generation dia- 
spora individuals. Diaspora identities are multiple and hybrid in nature and there is a 
transformation and production of new diasporic spaces by incorporating new cultural 
orientations and lived experiences (Thandi 2011). As most diaspora individuals, young 
Sikhs also have to adopt multiple and hybrid or hyphenated identities and often face an 
identity crisis in their country of birth. 


... the diasporic location is the space of the hyphen that tries to co-ordinate, within an evol- 
ving relationship, the identity politics of one’s place of origin with that of one’s present home 
.... (Radhakrishnan 1996, xiii) 


In Kathleen Hall’s (2002) research on the lives of young Sikhs in Leeds in Northern 
England, she explains identity formation “as a complex and dynamic process, which is con- 
tinually produced and reproduced in everyday lived experiences, always in flux, and in the 
making, a production that is never finished, but in the ongoing process of becoming’. Brah 
(1996) points out how diaspora identities are ‘always plural and in process even when it 
might be construed or represented as fixed’. 

For Stuart Hall (1992), ethnicity is central to one’s sense of self and it ‘acknowledges the 
place of history, language and culture in the construction of subjectivity and identity, as 
well as the fact that all discourse is placed, positioned, situated, and all knowledge is con- 
textual’ (201). Hyphenation, in fact, is fundamentally rooted in ethnicity (Modood and 
Werbner 1997) and in the case of diaspora Sikhs, their ethnicity is an integral part of 
their identity. Joshi (2006) in her study on religion, race and ethnicity among second-gen- 
eration Indian Americans records that many of her respondents felt like ‘perpetual 
foreigners’ in the U.S. (110). Similarly, Nayar (2004) talks about the issues with a hyphe- 
nated identity in the case of third-generation Sikhs in Canada. For them, the identity of 
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Indo-Canadian or Sikh Canadian is ‘problematic’ and unacceptable because it labels them 
as the ‘other’ and segregates them from the mainstream Canadian society. They would 
rather be called ‘Canadians’ (208). Cheuk (2008) records how Sikhs in Hong Kong are 
not perceived ‘Chinese’ by the mainstream society even if they prefer to be identified as 
one. Similar perceptions on Sikhs can be identified in Thailand as well. Being considered 
‘one of us’ usually means ‘not being one of them’ and national identity may lead ultimately 
to social inclusion or exclusion (McCrone 2008). In terms of national identity, who we are 
depend on how well our claims are regarded by those around us. 

An overt discrimination of diaspora Sikhs happened around the world as a result of 
the 9/11 event and numerous Sikhs became victims of racist slurs that further intensified 
their ‘otherness’ feeling and questioned their identity in their country of birth and resi- 
dence. Thandi (2011) talks about how several American Sikhs felt America is not their 
only home (italics by the author) and how they had to construct and reconstruct their 
identities constructed through “complex process of mediation and dialogue with the 
Other- in this case, non-Sikh Americans, especially white Americans who hold enor- 
mous economic and political power’. Jasjit Singh (2010) is of the opinion that the per- 
ceptions of the British society on turbaned Sikhs have changed following the 9/11 
incident and there is an increased report of racism against Sikhs. Some cases were 
reported from Hong Kong where Sikhs were linked to Osama Bin Laden. Although 
these alleged associations did not have any detrimental effects on the Sikhs, they were 
not pleased with this association to a fierce terrorist. Charles Taylor (1992) assumes 
that Non recognition or misrecognition ... can be a form of oppression ... Due recog- 
nition is not just a courtesy but a vital human need’ (25). Assimilation in the classical 
sense seems difficult for Thai-Sikhs as they have strong cultural and religious roots. 
There is ‘selective acculturation’ (Portes and Rumbaut 2001, 54) on the part of earlier gen- 
erations of Thai-Sikhs where there is an economic integration into the Thai society at the 
same time preserving their cultural values and beliefs. However, the current generation of 
Thai-Sikhs choose ‘segmented assimilation’ (Portes and Zhou 1993) where individuals 
choose the different segments in society to assimilate. Hartmann and Gerteis (2005) think 
of segmented assimilation as a radical version of multiculturalism, a fragmented pluralism 
where by individuals are connected to self-contained cultural groups rather than integrate 
into the mainstream society. 

The objectives of my research are 


(1) To study and analyse the socialisation and interaction patterns of Thai-Sikh diaspora 
students with the native Thai students in the University 

(2) To understand the reasons behind the clustering nature of the Thai-Sikh diaspora 
students 

(3) To analyse the reason behind their lack of participation in extracurricular activities at 
the University. 


Method 


This qualitative analytical study involves 22 Thai-Sikh students (12 females and 10 males) 
of an International College (age 18-21 years) as a single case. This research is based on the 
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fundamental epistemological characteristic that the ‘social organizations are constructed 
on purposeful actions of individuals as they negotiate their social roles and define status 
within a group’ (McGee and Hardman 2012). This study is an interpretative exploration 
into the identity of Thai-Sikh diaspora students and how this affects their participation in 
extracurricular activities at the university and is part of a bigger ongoing project on the 
identity construction among Thai-Sikh diaspora individuals. The experiences and 
opinions of the diaspora students prove helpful in understanding the social dynamics of 
diaspora students’ relationship with the host society. 

Majority of the data collection for this study was done through semi-structured in- 
depth interviews. The interview questions investigated a number of issues including cul- 
tural identity, activities of students inside and outside university and friendship and inter- 
action patterns with Thai-Sikh as well as Thai students. Having similar cultural 
background helped me as an interviewer to develop the rapport as well as elicit infor- 
mation from the interviewees as rapport encourages informants to talk about their 
culture and eliciting information fosters the development of rapport (Spradley 1979). I 
have used a combination of encouraging and challenging probing tactics and this 
helped to put the interviewees at ease and to open up and in some situations challenge 
them to delve deep into some issues that they wouldn’t normally consider pondering 
over. Prior to the interview, I briefed them about my project and started the questions 
only after they were clear about my objectives. Conducting a pilot study prior to the 
main research helped me avoid over-complicated questions (Black 1999) and framing 
questions based on abstract concepts such as identity. In addition to the interviews, par- 
ticipant observation is intended to understand more about the interaction patterns of 
Thai-Sikh students in the university. 

As this research involves human subjects, I have obtained the approval from the Com- 
mittee of Research Ethics of my university. All participants in this study are above 18 years 
of age and pseudonyms are used to ensure confidentiality of the participants. 

There were 108 Thai-Sikh students studying at the university at the time of my 
interview. The number varies every trimester. Even though there were more female 
students, I realised that the male students had more experiences to share since they 
have very visible signs of their religion as compared to the female students. The extra- 
curricular activities in the University include various arts and sports clubs as well as a 
major ice-breaking event for freshmen students at the beginning of every trimester 
called “Rub Nong’. All the students are either third- or fourth-generation Thai- 
Sikhs and are part of the International college of a reputed public university in 
Thailand. 


Data analysis and discussion 


The analysis involved identification of themes and patterns arising in the data and the 
focus was on discovering patterns, themes and categories in data that were not pre-deter- 
mined by experimental hypotheses prior to data collection (McGee and Hardman 2012). 
The major themes on preliminary analysis were that of Identity, religion, friendship and 
social interaction of students; however, on further analysis several consolidated themes 
emerged out of the initial ones including identity crisis, discrimination, relationship 
with the host society students, perception of host society regarding the Sikh religion, etc. 
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Identity 


The identity of Thai-Sikh students albeit their Thai nationality is quite complicated. Reli- 
gion and identity are overlapping concepts in the case of Thai-Sikhs as the visible signs of 
Sikh religion become their identity as well. Physical appearance is a clear indication of the 
identity for the Sikhs. Of the 10 male respondents, 8 of them kept their hair long with 
turban and beard. All of them wore the khara, the steel/iron bangle. All female respon- 
dents kept their hair long even though some of them acknowledged trimming their hair 
due to practical difficulties. Seven out of 12 female respondents wore khara and others 
said that they wear khara occasionally. Physical appearance, hence, differentiates Thai- 
Sikhs from the native Thais. All the respondents are of the opinion that they want to be 
called “Thai’, however, since mainstream Thai society do not perceive them that way, 
being called Thai-Sikh is acceptable for them. Thus, it is evident that the Sikh diaspora 
individuals accept the hyphenated identity in Thailand and possess transnational charac- 
teristics. Interesting enough, some of the respondents who still have relatives in India 
expressed that they are considered “Thai’ by the extended families. 

With identity comes issues related to identity as part of assimilating in the host culture. 
In the case of Sikhs, cultural assimilation is difficult as they are a closed community and 
prefer not to inter marry with native Thais. It is evident that the Sikhs in Thailand, even 
after adopting Thai names and last names and Thai passports, still keep their religious 
identity as Sikhs and follow the traditions and practices their forefathers taught them. 
Among the respondents, except two, all others have either a Thai name or a Thai last 
name. About 70% of the Thai-Sikhs have Thai names or last names according to a 
recent article that appeared in “The Times of India’ (Ranal 2017). 

The religious and cultural identities of being Sikh are inextricably linked to their social 
identity. For most students, the physical appearance, as well as the visible signs of their reli- 
gion (especially for the male students), place them in a separate group from the native Thai 
students. Hence those belonging to the Thai-Sikh diaspora becomes the ‘ingroup’ and the 
group of native Thai students becomes the ‘outgroup’ (Jenkins 2004). As a result, there 
occurs self-categorization (Turner and Giles 1981) among the Thai-Sikh diaspora students 
and they tend to differentiate between ‘us’ and ‘them’. The responses received from the inter- 
viewees confirm that the feeling of being ‘Sikh’ is very strong among them and it becomes 
their identity in spite of their Thai citizenship. The native Thai students are perceived ‘differ- 
ent’ from them because of the cultural difference and religious affiliations. Thus the issue of 
not considered “Thai’ by the native Thai students can be counted as one of the reasons 
causing the ‘clustering’ of Thai-Sikh students. This points in the direction of ‘identity 
crisis’ as experienced by Diaspora youth in a host country. The respondents, although 
belonging to either third- or fourth-generation Sikh immigrants in Thailand and feel 
Thai at heart and speak Thai language are not “Thai’ enough for the host community. 

Bob (keeps his beard and turban) affirms the issues he had to face because of his iden- 
tity as Thai-Sikh. He said: 


When they see us they call us ‘khek’. That is discrimination, they can call us ‘Thai’, we have 
Thai passports, it is not necessary for them to call us ‘khek’, I don’t feel good about it. 


‘Khel’ is a slang term in Thai meaning ‘visitor’ or ‘guest’ and this term, over the years has 
acquired a negative connotation and became a derogatory remark used against Thai-Sikhs 
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and all Indians in general. There is the issue of name calling. Many respondents shared their 
experience of being called ‘khek’ and ‘khek-dum’ (black Indian). Another male student 
(also with beard and turban) explained his experience while walking down the street 
and being called a ‘bung’. This word can be roughly translated into ‘porter’ or ‘waiter’. 
This throws light into the issues of stereotyping and discrimination due to a person’s 
identity. A couple of respondents expressed their dismay with stereotyping as in assuming 
their parents are roti sellers and the assumption that Indians have poor personal hygiene. 
Mani (1993) records how Thais were respectful of Indians who immigrated first to Thai- 
land and later on perhaps due to some unpleasant experiences from them put them in a 
bad light. Since Sikhs are considered ‘Indians’ by most Thais, they also partake of this 
negative treatment. 

The issue of discrimination was faced by most of the respondents at some point in their 
lives. There were cases of them being bullied due to their top knot and their distinct phys- 
ical appearance from the native Thais. Some of them expressed their concern as to whether 
their turban would be a hindrance in getting them a job in Thailand. To corroborate this, 
in Thailand, evidently many employers insist that the Sikh men cut their hair short and 
shave their beard (Narksuan, Siltragool, and Jantapo 2015). Cheuk (2008) reports 
similar feelings on the part of Hong Kong Sikhs in his research where their job opportu- 
nities are inhibited by racial discrimination. One female respondent explained the ordeal 
her father had to go through at a domestic airport security due to his turban. A male 
respondent (with top knot and beard) had his backpack checked at a sky train station 
while his Thai friend walked away with his without any issues. Another female respondent 
recounted her experience during a car accident where the police were keen on clearing the 
part of the Thai man rather than hers and talked in Thai assuming she did not understand 
or speak the language. 

Both male and female Thai-Sikh respondents shared their experiences of hesitance on 
the part of the native Thai students to include them in a group during class activities. Some 
male respondents with turban felt like Thai people are more open to talk to someone who 
does not have a turban even though he is Sikh/Indian. Puar (2008) talks about how a 
turban can cause anxiety in the observer and that there is some amount of incomprehen- 
sibility and inaccessibility associated with it. One male respondent who had his hair short 
recalled an incident during his initial days at the University where Thai students were 
more sociable with him rather than his friend who wore a turban. Both the male and 
female students agree that it is easier for the female Thai-Sikh students to be more accep- 
table in Thai society since they do not have any visible signs of their religion. 

During the course of the interview, it became clear that although Sikhism has been 
given the official religious status, most respondents feel that there is a lack of knowledge 
about Sikhism as a religion in Thailand. Some of the male students who wear turbans and 
beards complained that they were mistakenly called ‘Muslims’ and taunted by calling ‘jiha- 
dist’ and ‘Al Qaida’ Param remembered how during a train ride, mistaking him for a 
Muslim, how his fellow passenger accused him for the calamities happened in the 
South of Thailand and on knowing that he is a Sikh and not a Muslim was profusely apolo- 
getic. However, most respondents agreed that even though there is a widespread ignorance 
in Thai society about the ideologies of Sikhism, Thais with some kind of international 
background and exposure to other cultures understand their religious identity. 
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This issue of mistaken identity and Sikhs becoming victims of Iskamophobia seem uni- 
versal in nature as several researchers in the field of Sikh Diaspora studies records similar 
findings (Hall 2002; Nagarajah 2005; Cheuk 2008; Singh 2010; Theingi and Theingi 2011; 
Sian 2013). 

However, it has to be noted that even though many Sikh youths cut their hair and shave 
their beard to blend in, majority of the male respondents revealed that they would still 
keep the hair and beard as it is part of their identity of being Sikh: 


Keeping long hair ... that’s like the main thing of your religion 


Its kind of ... they don’t look at you as Sikh again if the hair is cut 


> 


You can’t call yourself a Sikh ... its hard to tell people...’ 


Friendship and interactions 


Since my intention through this research was to elucidate the reasons behind the lack of 
participation of Thai-Sikh students in the extracurricular activities of the university as well 
as their clustering nature, I felt it is vital to track their friendship and interaction patterns 
inside and outside of the University. As a preliminary step, on analysing their educational 
backgrounds in primary and secondary levels, it became evident that out of the 22 respon- 
dents, 7 had their schooling in boarding schools in India; 5 studied in Thai-Sikh Inter- 
national School; 5 studied both in India and in International Schools in Thailand and 
another 5 studied at International Schools in Thailand other than Thai-Sikh International 
School. All respondents with the exception of two agreed that their friends’ circle consists 
mostly of Thai-Sikhs. Taking a closer look at the demographics of these schools, it became 
evident that in Thai-Sikh International School, the majority students are either Thai-Sikh 
or Thai-Indian (other than Sikhs) and the number of Thai students are less compared to 
the other groups resulting in an increased socialisation among Thai-Sikh/Indian students. 
The International Schools in Bangkok has a higher concentration of International students 
(mostly expatriates) in addition to Thai-Sikh and Thai students and hence the students 
have a chance for a wider exposure and socialisation. In the case of boarding schools in 
India, respondents were of the opinion that apart from Thai-Sikh and Indian students, 
many Thai students study there. On account of India’s geographical proximity with Thai- 
land as well as the reduced cost of education compared to some Western countries and 
higher standard of education, it is a favoured destination for Thai-Sikhs and Thai students 
alike. The elite Sikh families in Thailand, before the establishment of Thai-Sikh Inter- 
national School and other International schools in Thailand, used to send their children 
to India to study. 

Even though at present many Thai-Sikh children attend either Thai-Sikh International 
school or other prominent International Schools in Thailand, some families still continue 
with the tradition of sending their children for education in India. An interesting obser- 
vation that I made during the course of my interview was that the respondents who 
studied in India socialised equally with both Thai-Sikh and Thai students. However, 
they admit that the friendship did not last once they started their University education. 
Those who claimed to have Thai friends admitted that they do not socialise with them 
on a regular basis. It also became evident that most Thai-Sikh students live in the same 
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neighbourhood and their families are well connected with each other further intensifying 
the reasons of their clustering nature. 

The extracurricular activities of the University (where the research was conducted) 
include different clubs as well as an activity called “Rub Nong’, which is an initiation 
activity that spans three weeks. The seniors interact with the freshmen and they do activi- 
ties together. During my ethnographic observation, I realised that Thai-Sikh students are 
not very active in the club activities. As far as the ‘Rub Nong’ activities are concerned, there 
was even lesser participation on the part of the Thai-Sikh students. During the interview, I 
asked them the possible reasons behind this lack of participation and the immediate 
response given by almost all the students was that they lived far away from the University 
and the activities mostly took place in the evening after class. Another reason cited was 
that since extracurricular activities do not form part of a credit course, students are not 
motivated enough to attend them. On in-depth discussion, it became clear that the 
reasons cited above were superficial ones and the genuine reasons for the lack of partici- 
pation is that they do not feel comfortable in a group of native Thai students. Most Thai- 
Sikh students I interviewed agreed that they feel more comfortable talking with students 
from their own group. The cultural difference, family background and difference in reli- 
gious beliefs were cited as factors impeding an open interaction with the native Thai 
students. 

Two female respondents who attended the “Rub Nong’ activity claimed that even 
though they went with the hope of finding new Thai friends, they were disappointed 
that the interaction was not as warm as they hoped since the Thai students interacted 
more within their group and less with the Thai-Sikh students. Ava claimed that the situ- 
ation was not as bad as she expected and found Thai students friendly, however, she said 
she could still sense the difference. However, she thinks it is not discrimination, after all 
‘you understand people who have more in common with you’. 

In addition to feeling ‘different’ Thai-Sikh students also expressed that the Thai 
language used by the native Thai students are invariably different from theirs. It has to 
be noted that Thai language is used by Thai-Sikh students on a daily basis; however, 
they feel that Thai students’ usage of Thai language is different, especially the slangs. 
Another reason pointed out was that most Thai-Sikh students are either bilingual or tri- 
lingual or multi-linguals and they can switch from one language to another easily, whereas 
this does not happen in the case of the native Thai students. Interestingly enough, some 
pointed out that they do not watch Thai soap operas like the Thai students and hence 
they do not have similar topics for conversation. The feeling of ‘they are different’ 
[Thai students] seems to surface in the conversation with most respondents. This can gen- 
erate a notion of ‘otherness’ and the feeling of ‘we are what we are because they are not 
what we are’ (Tajfel and Forgas 1981, 124). 

The respondents express that they feel more comfortable socialising with Thai-Sikh stu- 
dents as most of them know each other since childhood and their families also have close 
associations. Most extracurricular activities call for team work and group activities and it 
became evident that in addition to the feeling of ‘difference’ from the Thai students, there 
is also the fear of not accepted in a group. Most students responded that they do not feel 
comfortable in a group of Thai students and this feeling is mutual. However, those who 
participated in group activities (in this case, the Rub Nong event) were of the opinion 
that the situation is much better than they expected as Thai students were friendly to 
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them. They admit that the comfort level is lesser compared to that of being part of Thai- 
Sikh student group; however, they also understand that the Thai students might be feeling 
the same way as them in terms of interaction and socialisation outside their group. This 
confirms that the fear factor is also a reason behind the lack of participation. The previous 
experiences of discrimination at some point of their lives have also contributed to this fear 
of acceptance. 

Most of the Thai-Sikh students feel that compared to them, the native Thai students 
have more freedom. Most of them said they have a curfew at home and the parents are 
more comfortable and less worried if they go out with friends from their community. 
The trust factor is stronger since the parents know each other well. Most Thai-Sikh stu- 
dents also live in the same neighbourhoods. Girls commented that they have more restric- 
tions on going out with friends compared to boys. This validates the argument that South 
Asian parents mostly adopt a double standard in dealing with their children; the girls are 
more ‘controlled’ than the sons indicating the connection between gender and family 
honour (Brown 2006, 92). 

Most Thai-Sikh students feel that the activities that they do inside and outside the uni- 
versity are quite different from the native Thai students. They also admit that Thai stu- 
dents are more active in extracurricular activities at the university. There is also a 
difference in the activities that they do compared to Thai-Sikh students’ outside Univer- 
sities as well. Obviously, both groups hang out with their friends, the Thai-Sikh students 
feel that the native Thai students have more freedom in hanging out. They were of the 
opinion that most Sikh parents impose curfew on their children whereas Thai parents 
are more lenient in this aspect. Smoking is not allowed in most household whereas 
social drinking is occasionally allowed. Thai students are presumed to get more pocket 
money compared to them so they have more financial freedom as well. This inevitably 
points in the direction of the cultural difference between the two groups of students. 

It is evident from the interviews that both groups (Thai-Sikhs and Thais) need to be 
more open in interacting with each other. In the case of Sikhs, since theirs is a closed com- 
munity, there is a certain amount of comfort that they experience being in their own 
group. This also affects open interactions with those in the host Thai society that leads 
to a lack of true knowledge and understanding of the Sikh faith among native Thais. 
After all, true integration happens when the minority groups are integrated and welcomed 
into the host community albeit their cultural differences. 


Conclusion 


Thus, on analysing the data it becomes clear that the identity of “Thai-Sikh’ has a major 
role in the students’ lack of participation in extracurricular activities at the University. 
The data collection was done through ethnographic observation and semi-structured 
interviews with 22 Thai-Sikh students studying at an International college of a reputed 
University in Thailand. From the study, it is evident that the religious identity of the stu- 
dents of Sikh diaspora is very strong and this enables them to form a stronger group iden- 
tity where by beyond their personal identity, they embrace a group identity “Thai-Sikh’. 
This corroborates the theories of social identity and self-categorization. Thus, the ‘cluster- 
ing’ nature among Thai-Sikh students can be due to the identity issues because of cultural 
and religious difference from Thai students; their schooling either in India or International 
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schools in Thailand; living in the same neighbourhood and family connections as well as 
the experiences of discrimination experienced by them due to their identity. The lack of 
participation in activities is due to the feeling that they are ‘different’ from the Thai stu- 
dents; their personal experiences of discrimination and the fear of non-acceptance by Thai 
society. There were cases of male Sikh students mistaken for Muslims that confirms a lack 
of knowledge of the Thai community about the Sikh ideologies. It is evident that the 
female Thai-Sikh students found it easier than their male counterparts to interact with 
those in the host Thai society as they do not have any visible signs of religion and 
hence seem more approachable. However, most male students asserted that they would 
never get rid of their long hair and beard in order to fit in. This study records the 
nature of interactions of Thai-Sikh students with the native Thai students. It would be 
interesting to record the impressions of the native Thai students’ interaction with the 
Thai-Sikh students and a comparative study can be done for further research. All in all, 
it is imperative to understand the need for solidarity among both Thai-Sikh students as 
well as native Thai students to build a nation and discard the feeling of discrimination 
based on a person’s race, skin colour, religion or political affiliations. 


Note 


1. Pseudonyms are used for all the respondents in this article to ensure confidentiality of the 
participants. 
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